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MAY  RESTORE  SPOTS  LINCOLN  MADE  FAMOUS 

Illinois  State  Memorial  Commission  Considers  Program  to  Pre- 
serve the  Scenes  in  That  State  Associated  With  Career  of 
Civil  War  President — Logan  Hay  Discusses  Plans  Which 
Ar«  Now  Being  Studied. 


By ^ LOGAN  HAY. -President,  Lincoln  Memorial  Coniiniiisi 
'      in  The  United  States  Daily. 
Every  ye9.r  the  number  of  people  who 
visit  the',  places  in  Illinois  associated 
with  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in- 
creases. . 

Local  cominunities,  and  the  State  as 
well,  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
preserving  and  marking  places  of  Lin- 
cohi  Interest.  Yet  the  feeling  has 
erown  that  Illinois  should  ma-rk  his  life 
In  this  State  as  strikingly  as  the  Na- 
tion has  commemorated  his  services  in 
the  magnificent  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington. 

In  response  to  this  sentiment,  the 
general  a-ssembly  by  Joint  resolution 
createtl  the  Lincoln  memorial  commis- 
filon  "to  plan  for  a  suitable  memorial 
thp.t  will  not  only  represent  the  people 
of  Illinois,  but  wilT.  in  its  design,  con- 
struction and  beauty,*  be  adequate  for 
all  people  ot  all  time." 

The  commission  was, to  consist  of  21 
members,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
spea'lier  of  the  house,  five  by  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  senate,  a^id  11  by  the  gov- 
ernor from  the  State  at  large.  The 
meml^ers  were  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation, and  to  report  their  conclu- 
sions to  the  next  session  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Type  of,»^IemoriaJ. 
The  first  decision.;  to  be  made  by  the 
commission  concerned  the  type  of  me- 
morial to-  be  recommended.  Should  it 
'be  a  building  of '  tnipressive  size  and 
bea-uty.  similar  In  conception  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washingnton? 
Should  It. take  the  form  ot  an  endow- 
cment  to  some  worthy  enterprise,  charit- 
able  or  educational?. 

Or  should  it  consist  of  the  restora- 
tion-;of  those  buildings  and  platies  ini 
Illinois  with  which  Lincoln  came  intoj 
tntlma.te  "and  important  contact?  Pro- 1 
posals Recommending  all  of  these  types' 
of. memorials  were  received.  ; 

On  tills  point. the  commission, has  not' 
yet  come  to  a  final  and  'Irrevocable  de-  ; 
clsion.  However,  the  membears  are  al- 1 
moat  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that| 
the  most  approtiria^e  memorial  which  i 
Illinois  could  construct  would  consist  in 
the  restoration  of  the  actual  places  Inj 
which  Uncoln  lived  and  worked.  ; 

To  acquire  the  Macon  County  farm,, 
'where  the  Lincolns- first  settled  in  IlU-i 
nois,-  and  restore  It'as  a  typical  pioneer 
farm  would  be  relatively  easy  a-nd  in- j 
expensive.  Log  buildings,  log  fences 
and  fa-nn  Implements  of  the  period 
would  chaiaiterlze  it. 

The    Coles    County    farm,  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  living  at  his  death, 
[  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  and 
I  the  more'  easily  since  the  lajid  is  al- 
rcffdy  the  property  of  the  State.  Taken 
together,  .the  two  farm^.  thus  recon- 
■  Btructfid,  would  possess  not  only  the  in- 
terest which  cornea  irom  ,  Lincoln's  as- 
Bocla-tion  with  them,' but  would  be  vls- 
:  ual  examples  '  oT  a  pioneer  condition 
-  .ttini  ^  which  "ail  Till  nola  lias  pa^ed."--^ 
Nrnp  SalcnJ  -Orfert^OpSortmUtyT^r-r^ 
The  village  ol  New  Salem  offers,  per-' 
haps  'the    most   unique-  .opportunity, 
apme  Indication  of  Its  final  appeairance 
may  be  had  from  the  few  cabins  which 
the  Old.  Salem  Lincoln  League'  of  Pet- 
ersburg^ haa, already  rebuilt. 

It  J4  entirely  possible  to  reconstruct 
every  cabin  its  original  location,  and 
to  rebulld' the  ■  bid  mill  on  Its  former 
Bite  at, the  loot  ofthe  hlgh  bluff.  It 
'should  ■  be  jMsstble  also  to  fUmisli  at 
least  some  qt  the  ckbins.  When  that  is 
done,  the  visitor ',^l.i>e  carried  back  to 
.a  period  in  Hllnols  history  gone  forever-.  1 
Illinois , aheady . owns  all  the  site  of! 
J^ew  ■  Salem,- and  the  strucf^ures  to  t>s  i 
erected'  are  elmple  log  cabins.   The  coet } 


State  of  tllinois. 


■ Vandalla  State  House  Damaged.  | 

.-    .  A  ' recent-  fire,  "  which'  damaged  the  i 
cupola  of  the  VandaJta  Stab^  House,  0-  i 
lustrates  the  danger  of  permanent  loss 
which  threatens  any' structure  of.  this, 
■kind  unless  :  every  effort  ^  towa-rds  its  i 
■preservation  is  made.  /    •  ' 
■  Perhaps  the  central  feature  of  a  me- 1 
moriaJ  of  tills  kind  would  be  the  Old  j 
State  House. at  Spring^.f  Id.  for  only  the  | 
Loncoln  home  surpasses  it'  in  the  ex- 1 
tent  of  its 'Lincoln  associations.  Hero 
Lincoln  sat  as  a  legislator,  and  here  he  1 
practiced  beforC'the' supreme  court.  1 
Here  he  delivered  several  of  his  best-  | 
known  political -addresses  and  here,  as 
nominee  and  Presldept-elect.'  he  occu- 1 
pied  the  g^ovemor's- 'office  for  several] 
months.    Lastly. "  It  was  here  that  his, 
body  lay  , hi-state  before  burial.  i 
Once  acquired^by  the  State,  tlie  Old  I 
State  House  could'  be  restored  to  its 
original   condition;  ■  The'  hall   of  tha 
house  of 'representatives  could  be  fur- 
nished as  Itjwas  in  Lincoln's  time,  and 
the  remainder  of '  the  building  made 
■  Into  a  permaTient  Lincoln  museum. 
The  Lincoln "home  ha-s  long  been  ths 
.property  of  the  State,  and  the  lower 
floor  Is  now  furnished  as  It  was  durin-? 
Lincoln's 'residence.    In  the  future  It 
might  be  possible  to  refurnish  the  'Sn- 
tire  house,  and  .also  to  acqmre  the  sur- 
rounding property   so '  as.  to  create 
around  it  a  piore  ffttractlve  setting. 

the  old;  court  house  at  ,Metaniora. 
the  former;f  seat' of  Woodford  County,  i 
the  State  ftwns  another  structure  with - 
Intimate  Lincoln  associations.    Lincoln  ' 
'visited  Metaraora  regularly  while  trav- 1 
ellng  the;  circuit,  and  rtrled  many  law 
suits  In.  this  building.   Moreover;  it  is 
typical*  of  the. coiuii.-hoiise  of  the  pe- 
.riod.  abcut  T7hich,  £0  .much  of.  commu- 
nity life  centered. 
The  Black  Hawk  War— an  important, 
'  lormatlve  influence — the  debates  with 
Douglas    and    most    of    his  political 
speeches  caruiot  be  commemorated  In 
this  way.    Adequate  marking,  however, 
would  do  much  to  make  the  sites  of 
theae  activities  interesting  to  visitors. 

The  successive  sites  on  which  Lincoln 
camped  during  the  Black  Hawk  War 
have  been  ascertained,  and  these 
might  be  marked  so  tliat  the  visitor 

who  wished  to  do  so  could  follow  the 
-same  route.  The  fact  that  this  route 
leads  through  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  tlie  State  should  add  to  its  at- 
trr'^tlveness. 

Most  of  the  places  where  Lincoln 
spoke  have  been  located,  and  these,  to- 
gether v/ith  the  sites  of  the  debates, 
could  be  appropriately  marked. 

It  has  been  suggested  tiiat  bronze 
tablets  of  uniform  design  be  adopted, 
a-nd  that  in  addition  to  mere  inscrip- 
tions, these  tablets  contain  has  reliefs 
in   order  that  a  better  Idea  of  the 
events  commemorated  may  be  secured 
by  vi:,itors.    V/hile  marking  of  this  sort 
might  well  b2  done  under  the  general 
direction  of  some  State  authority,  tlie 
expense  could  be  borne  by  the  loca'lities. 
j    The  commission  believes  that  a  me- 
|morial  which  would  consist  m  the  ves- 
i'tol-ation  of  places  connected  with  Lin- 
I  (coin's  life  would  have  several  advan- 
jjtiL-ses  lacking  in  a  physical  structure. 
!  '  It  would  be  unique. 

Eastern  States  have  done  much  In 
'the  way  of  r-estoring  and  marking 
places  of  historic  interest,  but  not,  so 


would  l>e  moderate,  and,  the  result  just 


as  strtking"'and  Instructive  for  our  own 
State  .as  WUliamsburg  wOl  "be  for  Vir- 
ginia. •  • 

lUlrioiB  ajsi>  owns  the  Old  State  House 
at  Vandalla,  where '  Lincoln  sat  during 
most  of  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Leglsla'ture.'  Before  this  build- 
ing can  be  mado  a  part  of  a  permanent 
Lincoln  memorial,  however.  Fayette 
County,  which  now  uses.it  as  a  court 
house,  wUl  have  : to  erect  , a  building  of  j 
its  own! 


visltoi'S  to  reconstruct  in  imagination ' 
the  life  of  one  man.  Moreover,  it  would  ■ 
remain  unique,  fcr  no  other  community 
possesses  the  buildings  and  sites  which 
make  it  possible. 
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Chief  Executive  and  First 
Lady  Attend  New  York 
Avenue  Church. 


President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  went  to 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Clrurch  yesterday  morning  to  attend 
Bcrvices  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Prtjjidcnt  Lincoln.  While  an  occupant  of 
the  White  House  Abram  Lincchi  wor- 
sliipped  at  this  cliurch  and  it  was  in 
the  pew  always  used  by  him  that  Mr; 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  sat  yesterday. 

Rev,  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  pastor  of  this 
famous  old  church,  devoted  his  sermon 
ifl  the  martyred  President,  the  title  of 
iiis  .'iermon  "being  "The  Voice  of  Lin- 
coln." 

Pays  Glowing  Tribute. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sizoo's  eulogy  was  a  glow- 
ing one.  In  empliasizing  Lincoln's  con- 
tribution to  mankind  he  signaled  out 
his  life  of  humility,  mercy,  justice  and 
his  abounding  faitJi  in  prayer  and 
iGod.  He  said  that  that  contribution 
serves  mankind  and  the  world  today 
as  well  as  it  did  when  Lincoln  lived. 
He  expanded  on  Lincoln's  characteris- 
Itics  especially  those  that  placed  the 
stamp  of  greatness  upon  hun  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
minister,  while  portraying  the  charac- 
ter of  Lincoln^  gave  interesting  exam- 
ples of  certain  traits,  and  told  how 
■well  they  might  be  adopted  by  the 
people  today  in  facing  the  world  prob- 
lems. 

Leader  for  Every  Crisis. 
The  declaration  was  made  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Sizoo,  that  in  every  major  crisis 
this  country  will  find  a  Lincoln  to  lead 
at.  He  recalled,  too,  how  Lincoln  was 
maligned  and  slandered  whUe  he  was 
BO  honestly  administering  the  Nation's 
laffalrs.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  it 
probably  must  be  expected  that  every 
igreat  leader  of  oi^r  country  will  be 


Titlcised.  -,  ,    ■      >     ;  - 


GETTYSBURG  ROOM 
GETS  NEW  EXHIBITS 


HARRISBURG— Recent  additions 
to  the  Gettysburg  Room  in  the  Stati; 
Mui-um  are  attracting  many  visitors, 
which  in  recent  weeks  have  included 
hu-.idreds  of  Pennsylvania  school  boys 
and  girls. 

Most  prominent  among  the  additions 
is  a  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
cchi placed  immediately  in  front  of 
the  famous  life-size  Rotliermel  paint- 
int',  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Mounted  on  jits  pedestal  contauiir.g 
Liiicoh;'s  Gettysburg  address,  the 
statue  stands  11  feet  high  and  ha; 
added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  room  which  contains  many  impor- 
tar.t  lelics  of  the  Civil  War.  A  model 
ot  Uie  Major  General  George  C.  Meado 
stalue  in  Wasliington  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Cuarle.s 
Grafly,  Philadelphia  sculptor,  and 
beside  it  is  a  cliair  used  at  his  head- 
quarters by  General  Meade  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  Informal  opening  to 
the  public  of  the  rearranged  exhibit 
Is  set  for  this  week. 

For  many  years  the  museum  lias 
sought  to  obtain  a  suitable  statue  of 
Lincoln  as  an  outstanding  part  of  the 
Gettysburg  Ruom.  The  statue  is  thb 
creation  of  Caproni  Brothers,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  It  is  said  to  show  Lincoln  a.= 
he  deUvered  the  Gettysburg  address  in 
a  manner  achieved  by  no  other  repre- 
sentation of  the  Civil  War  President. 
-A..   •  •   


LINCOLW  HOMESTEAD 
TO  BE  MADE  SHRINE 


.■"     ■■'    CHARLESTON,  111..  March  2  (AP). 
— The  Lincoln  family's  Illinois  home- 
stead will  soon  become  a  memorial 
^'    '  park. 

'  Purchased  by    the    State,    the  18 

acres  nestle  ui  the  hill  south  ol 
'J-  .  Charleston.  Here  Lincoln  came  with 
V  ,  his  father — here  he  lived,  before  leav- 

.    j       ,iag  for  old  Salem— and  the  White 
House. 

Many  relatives  of  Lincoln's  mother 
—Nancy  Hanks — live  hereabouts.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  the  "Copperheads" 
thrived  in  the  neighborhood. 

Lincoln's  last  visit  to  his  lather's 
homestead  was  shortly  before  his  first 
inaugural  trip  to  Washington. 


Kansas  to  Mark  Lincoln  Trail. 

SdilUI  Corrtsi.ondente.  THE  NSW  YORK  TuiES. 

L15AVENWORTH,  Kan.,  June  1. 
—The  trail  used  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  his  only  trip  to  Kansas  is 
to  be  macadamized  and  marlted. 
This  is  the  road  from  Lawrence  to 
Leavenworth,  and  was  one  of  the' 
most  important  stage  and  freighter 
routes  in  the  early  days.  The  trail 
road  is  still  used  as  a  short  cut 
between  Tonganoxie  and  Leaven- 
worth. The  rock  surface  will  be 
laid  by  the  county. 


/ 
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llinois  Dedicates  First  of  25 
Log  Buildings  Marking  Old 
Salem's  Rebuilding 


HE'S  8IH  TO  SEE 
ESIOENl 


Seven   Mothers  Before  Mrs. 
James   Roosevelt   Lived  to 
Share  Highest  U.  S.  Honor 


GAVE  EMANCIPATOR  START 

Old  Salem,  lU..  Nov.  17.— (AP)  — 
The  frontier  village  of  "New  Sa- 
lem," where  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
came a  clerk  in  Oflut's  store  101 
years  ago,  was  reborn  today. 

Dedicating  the  conierstoue  of  the 
first  of  twenty-five  log  buildings, 
IlUnois  officials  started  the  restora- 
tion of  the  deserted  town,  renamed 
Old  Salem,  which  started  the  eman- 
cipator on  his  poiiiical  career. 

It  wa^  exactly  101  years  ago  to- 
day that  "Abe"  Lincoln  first  rested 
his  long  legs  at  the  Rutledge  Tav- 
ern. He  had  just  retm-ned  from  a 
flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  vowed  to  strike  at  slavery  if  the 
chance  ever  came. 


Governor  Lays  Cornerstone 

As  Governor  Louis  Lincoln  Em 
merson  laid  the  cornerstone.  Gov- 
ernor-elect Henry  Horner  sent  a 
pledge  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of 
Old  Salem. 

"This  is  a  labor  of  love,"  Emmer 
son  said,  "in  which  the  sole  repom 
pense  is  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
siiaring  in  the  presei-vation  of  the 
village  of  Lincoln's  yomig  manhood 
as  an  inspiration  for  future  citizens 
of  America." 

Here  Lincoln  demonstrated  his 
physical  prowess  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  Jack  Arm5trong.  the 
village's  champion  wi-estler.  Unable 
to  avoid  the  combat,  in  which  Ami- 
strong  resorted  to  a  foul  by  stamp- 
ing on  Ills  instep,  Lincoln  threw  the 
wrestler  bodily  over  Iris  head.  From 
then  on  Armstrong  was  his  stead- 
fast friend. 

First  Kioi  for  Ollice 
Here  Lincoln  first  ran  for  office 
and  was  elected  State  Legislator, 
after  a  campaign  in  wtiich  he  kissed 
many  babies,  to  please  their  fond 
parents,  and  established  a  reputa- 
tioil  aa  a  story  teller  that  followed 
him  to  the  presidency. 

Back  from  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
in  which  he  served  as  captain,  Lin- 
coln was  named  postmaster.  Most 
of  the  mail  he  carried  in  his  Uat. 
Tlien  he  met  Anii  Rutledge,  daugh- 
ter of  the  proprietor  of  the  Rut- 
ledge  Tavern,  where  he  boarded. 
Her  death  from  a  slow  fever  af- 
fected Lincoln  profoundly. 

"My  heart  is  bm-ied  there  with 
Ann  Rutledge,"  he  told  friends. 
Long  years  after  he  declared  "I 
have  loved  the  name  of  Rutledge 
ever  since." 


FOUR  FATHERS  IN  GROUP 

New  Yort  Nov.  17.— (AP)  — 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  mother, 
Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  is  the  eighth 
woman  to  see  her  son  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
haustiv  study  of  historical  records 
disclosed  tonight. 

The  traditional  dreanr  of  Amer- 
ican women  came  true  for  her  last 
week  when  she  sat  fn  a  New  York 
hotel  and  watched  machines  grind 
out  a  steady  flow  of  election  re- 
turns which  soon  spelled  a  victory. 

Ac  that  time  some  one  told  her 
she  was  the  first  woman  since  Mai-y 
Washington  to  see  her  son  elected 
President.  But  a  search  through 
biographical  records,  genealogies, 
old  wills  and  tombstone  photographs 
has  disclosed  that  gray-haired  78- 
year-old  Mrs.  Roosevelt  shares  the 
honor  with  seven  other  women. 


fom-teen  years  after  her  son  went 
to  the  White  House,  and  she  died 
just  two  years  before  he  did. 

When  James  A.  Garfield  was  in- 
augurated, he  paused  during  the 
ceremony  to  embrace  his  aged 
mother,  who  sat  on  the  platform 
beside  him. 

One  of  the  pruned  pictures  in  his- 
torical museums  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Nancy  McKinley  sitting  under  a 
parasol  at  the  inauguration  of  her 
son,  William.  / 
Four  lathers  Included 
Complete  biographies  of  the  Presi- 
dents' fathers  have  been  preserved. 
Only  four  lived  to  see  theu-  sons<re- 
ccive  the  higliest  honor  the  Nation 
can  bestow. 

Richard  Taylor  lived  to  see  his 
sou,  Zachary,  become  President, 
and  President  Jonn  Adams  Uved 
until  1826,  the  year  after  his  son, 
John  Qumcy,  moved  into  the  White 
House. 

The  most  recent  was  Jofm  Calvni 
CooUdge,  who  died  while  liis  son 
was  still  in  the  White  House. 

Jesse  Grant  had  the  distinction 
of  serving  as  a  Postmaster  under  his 
son,  President  U.  S.  Grant. 


Predecessors  Listed 

The  mother  of  George  Washing- 
ton lived  until  four  montlis  after 
her  illustrious  son's  inaugm-ation. 
She  V(-as  82  when  she  died. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Adams  died  at  the 
age  of  83,  six  weeks  after  her  son, 
John,  became  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Nelly  Madison,  who  came 
within  two  years  of  being  a  cen- 
tenarian, lived  twenty  years  after 
her  son,  James,  was  elected. 

Mi-s.  Jane  Polk  not  only  saw  her 
son,  James,  become  President,  but 
outlived  him. 

Mi-s.   Harriett    Grant   lived  for 


NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  29,  1933. 


Times  Wide  VVuiid  I'liotoB. 


WHERE  A  NOTABLE  POLITICAL  CAREER  BEGAN. 

New  Salem,  III.,  Now  a  State  Park,  Has  Been  Reconstructed  as  It 
Was  When  Abraham  Lincoln  Entered  Politics  There.  The  Great 
Emancipator  Was  Postmaster,  Deputy  Surveyor,  Storekeeper  and 
Law  Student  in  What  Was  Then  Called  Old  Salem,  and  There  He 
Courted  Ann  Rutledge.  Above,  Some  of  the  Cabins.  With  the 
Lincoln-Berry  Store  at  the  Right.  Below,  Interior  View  ^£  the 
Store,  With  Lincoln's  Desk. 


Award  Contracts  to  Finish 
Rebuilding  Lincoln  Village 


BY  GUY  HOUSLEY. 

Specijl  Dispatch  Irom  »  Stat!  Correspondent. 

Springfield,  111.,  April  28.— Con- 
tracts have  just  been  awarded  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  vil- 
lage in  New  Salem  state  park, 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of 
here.  The  village,  like  so  many 
other  historical  spots  in  Illinois,  is 
closely  linked  to  the  history  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  grassy,  tree-speckled  cliff 
overlooking  the  Sangamon  river  as 
it  leisurely  wends  its  way  toward 
the  Illinois,  Lincoln  got  the  first 
taste  of  politics  that  eventually  led 
him  to  the  White  House.  Here  he 
was  identified  as  a  river  boatman,  a 
student,  a  storekeeper  and  an 
ardent  suitor.  From  New  Salem  he 
went  to  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
it  was  while  here  that  he  studied 
law. 

Rebuild  Rutledge  Tavern 

In  New  Salem  already  have  been 
reconstructed  the  cooperage  shop 
the  store  in  which  Lincoln  was  a 
partner  and  a  dozen  log  cabins 
Robert  G.  Kingery,  state  director  of 
public  works  and  buildings,  an- 
nounced today  that  contracts  had 
been  awarded  for  re-creation  of  the 
Rutledge  tavern,  the  original  base 
of  which  remains,  two  more  of  the 
log  cabins  and  the  dam  and  grist  mill 


old  wooden  buckets  are  hoisted  and 
lowered  with  windlasses  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Completion  of  the  new  cabins, 
the  tavern  and  the  grist  miU  and 
dam  will  mean  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  village  as  it  flourished 
in  Lincoln's  day. 

A  trip  to  the  New  Salem  state 
park,  of  course,  is  incomplete  to 
the  admirers  of  the  martyfed  presi- 
dent without  visits  to  his  tomb  in 
Oak  Ridge  cemetery  in  Springfield 
and  the  Lincoln  home  at  8th  and 
Jackson  streets,  Springfield. 

The  tomb  was  started  as  a  na- 
tional memorial  in  1871,  and  com- 
pletely redesigned  in  1930-31.  In 
reconstruction  of  the  tomb  the  origi- 
nal outside  remains  as  built  by  pop- 
ular subscription,  but  the  interior 
has  been  strengthened  and  changed 
considerably.  Eight  statuettes  of 
the  Emancipator  stand  in  niches  in 
the  four  comers  of  the  interior  and 
in  a  semicircle  behind  the  cenotaph 
is  a  sarcophagus  chamber.  In  it 
are  arranged  the  official  flags  of 
the  states  through  which  the  gener- 
ations of  Lincolns  passed,  beginning 
with  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1637. 

In  the  center  of  the  banners  is 
the  American  flag.    To  its  right  is 


the  Sangamon  which  formerly  the  president's  flag, 
■as  the  center  of  industrial  life  in'    The  Lincoln  home  in  the  city  here 


the  village. 

Lincoln  came  to  New  Salem  as  a 
boatman.  From  the  family  home- 
stead south  of  Mattoon,  the  young 
Lincoln  wandered  away  to  find  em- 
ployment on  a  boat  on  the  Embar- 
rass (pronounce  it  Em-bro)  river. 
After  plying  the  local  stream  and 
the  Mississippi,  he  finally  came  up 
the  Sangamon  from  the  Illinois  and 
remained  in  New  Salem.  At  that 
time  New  Salem  was  head  of  navi- 
gation from  the  Mississippi  because 
of  the  grist-mill  dam. 

He  readily  obtained  employment 
as  a  clerk,  worked  as  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor and  finally  became  a  partner 
in  the  Berry  store.  It  was  while  a 
clerk  and  a  partner  in  the  store  that 
he  began  to  read  law  and  become 
ambitious  politically.  His  one  ven^ 
ture  out  of  New  Salem,  until  he  fr 
nally  removed  to  Springfield  at  the 
jage  of  28,  was  to  participate  in  the 
'eiackhawk  war  around  Dixon,  111., 
as  a  volunteer  officer. 

The  village  long  ago  was  aban- 
doned when  its  residents  moved  to 
more  strategic  places.  However,  re- 
covered to  the  state,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  important  units  of  the 
state  park  system.  The  village  and 
mill  site,  parking  area,  rest  shelters, 
etc.,  comprise  a  tract  of  200  acres  in 
Menard  county. 

The  old  log  dwellings  and  stores 
have  been  furnished  with  old  fur- 
niture dug  out  of  attics  and  antique 
shops  for  the  purpose.  Old  four- 
poster  beds  with  trundle  beds  be-> 
neath  them,  made  up  with  feather 
ticks  and  crazy  quilts,  are  in  the  cab- 
ins. There,  too,  are  the  old  smoky 
iron  pots,  candle  molds,  muzzle  load- 
ing rifles,  etc.,  of  last  century. 
.  In  the  two  stores  are  bolts  of  cali- 
co for  the  women,  saddles,  rawhide 
trunks,  gear  for  horses  and  oxen 
and  red-striped-  candy  for  the  chil-; 
dren. 

Cabins  on  Original  Sites. 

Each  cabin  is  built  to  exact  size 
and  with  an  exacting  duplication  of 
the  woods  used  in  the  original 
houses.  Each  is  on  its  original  site. 
This  was  'made  possible  through  let- 
ters and  records  of  the  townsite,  the 
history  of  the  entire  community 
having  been  handed  down  faithfully. 

Mr.  Kingery,  an  expert  at  park 
planning,  also  has  kept  the  village 
site  free  from  modvn  influences. 
Even  a  roUing,  sodded  and  tree-dot- 
ted hill  hides  the  parking  place  from 
the  village  streets.  The  rustic  shel- 
;ter,  erected  by  CCC  labor,  is  under 
'the  hill  and  out  of  sight  of  the  old 
log  houses. 

■  The  old  wells  that  have  been  re- 
discovered and    cleaned    up  are 


a  gift  to  the  state  by  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  martyred  president's 
eldest  son,  who  inherited  it.  Presen- 
tation was  made  in  1887.  The  house 
is  constructed  of  hand  split  hickory 
and  oak  frames  and  window  casings 
ith  walnut  weatherboarding. 

Center  of  Bitter  Campaign. 
It  was  from  this  hub  that  Lincoln 
conducted  his  bitter  campaign  of 
1860  and  it  was  here  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  party 
called  and  informed  him  of  the 
nomination.  On  the  evening  of 
Nov.  6,  1860,  he  sat  here  and  re- 
ceived word  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  that 
he  had  been  elected. 

And  in  the  house  he  bade  fare- 
well to  his  homefolk  to  journey  to 
Washington  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency. I 
Following  his  departure,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  sold  the  furnishings  of  thei 
home  and  followed  her  husband  tol 
Washington.  However,  many  of  the , 
original  pieces  have  been  restored- 
to  the  old  home. 

Springfield  is  about  197  miles 
south  by  southwest  of  Chicago  on 
U.  S.  rout£  66.  The  streets  of  the 
state  Capitol  are  well  marked  so  that 
tourists  may  find  the  tomb  and 
home.  New  Salem  state  park  may 
be  reached  from  Springfield  on 
state  routes  24  or  125  to  state  route 
123  and  thence  to  the  park. 


AHNOOTCING  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  LECTURES 
ON  HISTORICAL  SITES  IN  ILLINOIS 

"A  TRIP  THRU  NEVY  SALEM  STATE  PARK  - 

A  LINCOLN  SHRINE  IN  ILLINOIS" 
An  illurtratod  lecture  ooinplotoly  doocrlptlvo  of  tho  history  of 
;ho  villaso  of  Now  Sr.lom  and  it.  rootorod  or-tlno,  located  botweon 
^otorcburc  a^d  Sprinsfield,  Illinois;  propr.rod  and  dollvorcd  by 
Jack  W.  worth,  notion  picture  producer,  author,  and  historian. 
,.,;i^^.rk  IG  beinc  fully  roatorod  by  tho  State  of  Illlnolo,  and 
1=  attractms  a  conatant  atroc^i  of  vlaitora  fron  the  entire  United 
Stater,.     It  bida  fair  to  become  second  only  to  lit.  Vernon,  the  home 
of  Washington.     It  abounds  in  Lincoln  Lore,  having  been  tho  hor.e  of 
tbrahaBi  Lincoln  from  1831  to  183V,  and  it  was  here  that  he  spent  his 


i'ormc.tiVG  yoars 

This  lecture  is  now  availciblo  and  boing  offered  as  an.  instructive 
entertainment  feature  of  45  minutes  duration.     If  you  are  interested 
:n  obtaining  it,  please  advise  the  number  of  prospective  audience,  and 
fee  will  be  quoted.     To  groups  interested  in  sponsoring  a  public,  c.nd 
paid  admission  showing,  wo  have  a  special  plan  to  offer. 

Addresss     WORTH  EWCATIOIIAL  FILMS, 
PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

■         ■      Irene  Nicholson,  Secy. 
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"Tho  Story  of  the  Grave."    L^^:^^^^'  ^^'"^^^''/ti  l^noi^^ 
j-^-i,,c,fy.^fo<l    Of  the  life  of  the  Mound  Builders  of  Illmoio, 
^s  retrrmlnod  Lorn  the  Dickson  Culture,  Dickson  Mounds,  Lewis- 
town,  Illinois,  re-enacted  by  living  charucters. 
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SHRINE  TO  LINCOLN 
OPENS  IN  ILLINOIS 

Farley  Dedicates  Prairie 
Postoffice  Where  Abe 
Had  First  U.  S.  Job 

New  Salem,  111.,  Feb.  12— (AP)  — 
The  postoffice  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln held  his  first  Government  job 
was  reopened  today  with  elaborate 
ceremony  as  a  new  memorial  to  the 
Civil  War  President. 

The  little  known  story  of  Lincoln's 
humble  role  as  a  $25-a-year  rural 
postmaster  was  retold  to  hundreds 
gathered  in  his  prairie  village  where 
the  emancipator  got  his  start  as  a 
politician  and  statesman. 

Thousands  of  letters,  most  of  them 
for  collectors  seeking  the  "Lincoln's 
New  Salem"  cachet,  were  mailed  at 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  log  post- 
office  by  Postmaster  General  Far- 
ley. 

"In  this  age  of  dictatorship  and 
government  by  cruel  violence,  it  is 
heartening  to  recall  that  Lincoln 
was  a  product  of  democratic  govern- 
ment," Farley  declared  in  a  pre- 
pared address.  "His  rise  to  eminence 
and  immortality  in  the  annals  of 
statecraft  would  have  been  impos 
sible  under  any  other  system." 

Reviewing  Lincoln's  development 
into  a  country  lawyer  and  legislator 
in  New  Salem,  Farley  said  "it  was 
here  that  he  learned  the  essential 
lessons  of  how  to  direct  the  activi 
ties  of  other  men." 

The  postoffice  was  opened  with 
more  ceremony  than  this  village 
ever  saw  in  Lincoln's  day.  An  old- 
fashioned  stagecoach  carried  one 
batch  of  mail  to  the  prairie  town 
before  the  dedication,  which  was 
climaxed  with  delivery  of  other 
mailbags  dropped  from  a  modern 
airliner  circling  over  the  village. 

Lincoln  was  postmaster  of  New 
Salem  for  three  years — from  1833 
to  1836.  He  augmented  his  postal 
earnings  of  $25  to  $30  a  year  by 
clerking,  harvesting,  surveying  and 
other  odd  jobs. 
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The  Political  Life  Of  New  Salem,  Illinois 


Lincoln's  earliest  political  surroundings  have  always 
somewhat  baffled  scholars.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many 
and  varied.  Inadequate  documentation  and  Whiggery's 
marginal  existence  as  almost  a  subculture  in  Democratic 
Illinois  are  two  factors.  A  third,  perhaps  more  important,  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  party  among  historians.  Much 
of  the  best  work  on  Lincoln  was  produced  at  a  time  when 
historians  were  prejudiced  against  the  Whigs.  Most  writers 
hked  Lincoln  well  enough,  but  they  disliked  the  party  to 
which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  pohtical  life  (he  was  a 
Whig  twice  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican). 

Only  recently  have  historians  come  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance,  one  might  almost  say  the 
vision,  of  the  Whig  party.  G.S.  Boritt  comes  immediately  to 
mind  for  those  who  work  in  the  Lincoln  field,  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  who  have  been  giving 
the  Whigs  a  fairer  shake.  This  new  work  has  gained  attention 
and  made  historians  think.  It  has  not  yet  stemmed  the  tide, 
and  more  students  should  be  reevaluating  Lincoln's  early 
political  environment. 

All  in  all,  the  effect  of  the  modern  unpopularity  of  Whiggery 
on  the  study  of  Lincoln's  early  career  has  been  to  keep  the 
number  of  such  studies  small  and  to  emphasize  Lincoln's 
personal  popularity.  Nowhere  has  this  emphasis  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  work  on  Lincoln  in  New  Salem. 

Studies  of  New  Salem  rarely  focus  on  the  political  life  of  the 
town  in  which  Lincoln  forged  his  early  career.  Historians 
have  generally  shied  away  from  characterizing  the  town  as 
Whig  or  Democratic.  Most  say  only  that  it  was  democratic 
(with  a  small  "d")  and  that  this  openness  accounts  for 


Lincoln's  opportunity  to  have  a  political  career  despite  his 
"defective"  education,  his  inability  to  settle  into  a  successful 
vocation,  and  his  penniless  and  debt-ridden  economic  status. 
The  beginnings  of  Lincoln's  career  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
seem  to  represent  a  triumph  of  personal  popularity  and  of  the 
American  political  system.  That  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  one 
political  party  over  another  rarely  gains  mention,  much  less 
careful  consideration. 

Here  inadequate  documentation  is  not  a  problem.  The 
opportunity  to  understand  Lincoln's  political  career  before 
the  1850s  is  probably  greater  than  for  any  other  of  America's 
political  giants.  lUinois's  voters  showed  their  preference  at 
the  polls  orally,  and  clerks  carefully  marked  how  each  citizen 
voted.  Therefore,  we  know  in  Lincoln's  case  precisely— by 
name— who  voted  for  him  and  against  him.  Knowledge  like 
this  is  unobtainable  even  for  twentieth-century  politicians  or 
contemporary  elections.  We  know  for  sure  who  voted  for 
Lincoln,  something  we  can  never  know  in  the  cases  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  or 
even  Ronald  Reagan. 

Who  Voted  for  Lincoln? 

The  records  do  not  exist  for  every  precinct  in  every  election, 
but  a  substantial  number  have  survived.  The  poll  books  for 
the  election  of  August  1,  1836,  in  New  Salem  precinct  still 
exist.  Lincoln  was  running  for  reelection  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives.  Sangamon  County,  of  which  New  Salem 
was  still  a  part,  was  to  choose  seven  Representatives,  and 
each  voter  could  vote  for  as  many  as  seven  House  candidates. 
Voters  also  chose  a  Congressman,  a  state  senator,  and 
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FIGURE  1.  Map  of  Lincoln's  home  town  from  1831  to  1837. 
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encounters  Henry  Onstot's  cabin.  In  1836  he  voted  for  Stuart, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  six  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house.  The  Trent  brothers'  cabin  to  the  south  was  full  of 
Democrats.  Alexander,  Henry,  and  William  Trent  voted  for 
May  and,  with  one  exception,  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  lower  house.  Alexander  Trent,  a  veteran  of  Lincoln's 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  split  his  ticket  to  vote  for  his 
old  captain.  Joshua  Miller  and  John  A.  "Jack"  Kelso  married 
sisters  and  lived  in  a  double  house  north  of  Onstot's  cooper 
shop.  Both  men  were  Whigs.  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door  to  Miller's  blacksmith  shop.  Waddell  was  also  a 
Whig.  To  the  south  of  these  residences  lay  Robert  Johnson's 
cabin,  Isaac  Guliher's  cabin,  and  Mentor  Graham's 
schoolhouse.  Johnson,  a  wheelwright  and  cabinetmaker, 
voted  Whig.  Guliher  did  not  vote;  perhaps  he  had  moved  on 
from  New  Salem.  Graham  lived  outside  town,  but  he  came  to 
town  to  vote  for  Stuart,  Lincoln,  and  five  Whig  candidates  for 
the  lower  house.  He  also  voted  for  Thomas  Wynne,  a 
Democrat,  for  the  state  legislature. 

Isaac  Burner  did  not  vote  in  New  Salem  in  1836.  Alexander 
Ferguson,  who  had  succeeded  Peter  Lukins  as  the  local 
shoemaker,  was  a  Democrat.  The  town's  leading 
businessman  Samuel  Hill,  Dartmouth-educated  Dr.  John 
Allen,  and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  were  Whigs.  The  rest  of  the 
cabins  on  the  east  side  of  town  were  shops  except  the  old 
Herndon  cabin,  the  occupants  of  which  in  1836  are  unknown. 

The  Myth  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys 

The  other  New  Salem  precinct  in  1836  was  less  solidly 
Whig.  Lincoln  got  50  of  its  76  votes,  but  May  edged  Stuart,  40 
to  34.  In  this  area  of  Sangamon  County,  Lincoln's  personal 
popularity  did  triumph  over  local  political  preference.  The 
names  of  the  voters  at  this  unlocated  poll  include  many  of 
those  associated  with  the  Clary's  Grove,  Concord,  and 
Sandridge  areas. 

A  special  mythology  surrounds  these  residents  of  New 
Salem's  outskirts.  The  "Clary's  Grove  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  were  representatives  of  what  some  historians  call  the 


various  county  officials.  For  this  election,  incidentally,  there 
were  two  New  Salem  precinct  polling  places,  a  fact  not 
previously  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Only  one  of  them  was 
in  tiny  New  Salem  proper.  The  other  was  outside  of  the  town, 
probably  to  the  west  and  perhaps  to  the  northwest.  Both 
polling  places  drew  voters  from  a  wide  area,  and  the  polling 
place  in  New  Salem  itself  attracted  many  more  than  the  25  to 
50  voters  who  lived  in  the  town. 

The  New  Salem  poll  books  show  that  it  was  a  Whig  town. 
John  Todd  Stuart,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  gained  86  votes  to  Democrat 
William  L.  May's  59.  In  the  race  for  the  state  senate.  Whig  Job 
Fletcher  outpolled  Democrat  Moses  K.  Anderson  73  to  67.  In 
the  races  for  the  lower  house,  five  of  the  seven  Whigs  gained 
more  votes  than  any  Democrat.  Lincoln  led  the  pack  with  a 
whopping  107  votes  from  the  145  voters  who  came  to  the 
polling  place.  He  was  followed  by  William  Elkin  with  84, 
Ninian  W.  Edwards  with  84,  John  Dawson  with  82,  Dan  Stone 
with  81,  Robert  L.  Wilson  with  69,  and  Andrew  McCormick 
with  67.  Lincoln  students,  of  course,  recognize  these  as 
members  of  the  Long  Nine.  Thomas  Wynne  led  the  unsuccess- 
ful Democrats  with  71  votes.  He  was  a  local  man,  and  no  other 
Democrat  topped  any  Whig's  votes  in  New  Salem. 

Thus  the  New  Salem  poll  books  also  reveal  Lincoln's 
immense  local  personal  popularity,  a  factor  properly  noted  by 
historians  of  the  past.  One  should  not  ignore  the  partisan  cast 
of  New  Salem,  however.  The  peculiar  system  of  voting  on 
many  candidates  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the 
legislature  allowed  for  considerable  ticket-splitting.  Likewise, 
the  rather  tentative  nature  of  party  formation  in  Illinois  at 
this  date  meant  that  the  discipline  or  regularity  of  the  voters 
was  weaker  than  it  would  be  in  the  1840s,  when  ticket- 
splitting    became   rare.    Richard   P.    McCormick,  the 
outstanding  expert  on  the  formation  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  characterizes  the  party  situation  in 
Illinois  before  1835  as  "chaos."  Preparation  for  the  1836 
Presidential  election  served  to  coalesce  the  voters  somewhat 
and  saw  the  Democrats  institute  a  convention  system  for 
nominations.  The  op- 
position to  the  Demo- 
crats was  still  only 
loosely  organized  and 
did  not  put  together  a 
modern  party  organi- 
zation   until  about 
1840.  Thus  the  degree 
of  party  regularity  in 
New  Salem  was  sub- 
stantial   under  the 
conditions.  One  might 
say  that  in  1836  there 
were  about  80  Whigs 
and  about  60  Demo- 
crats. 

Modern-day  visi- 
tors to  New  Salem 
State  Park  might  get 
a  new  feeling  about 
the  quaint  pioneer  vil- 
lage as  they  meander 
through  it  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  Whiggish 
cast  of  the  town  itself. 
Of  course,  the  recon- 
structed village  does 
not  represent  the 
town  at  one  particular 
time.  It  represents  a 
sort  of  average  of  a 
six-year  period.  Dif- 
ferent people  lived  in 
the  log  houses  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  identi- 
fy the  politics  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

Nevertheless,  enter- 
ing the  village  from 

the   west,   one  first   FIGURE  2.  Joshua  Miller's  reconstructed  blacksmith  shop  in  New  Salem. 
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first  frontier.  They  were  rough,  fun-loving,  and  boisterous 
men  of  rather  unsteady  habits.  Lincoln,  the  artisans,  doctors, 
and  businessmen  of  New  Salem  were  men  of  the  more  settled 
second  frontier.  Lincoln's  ability  to  capture  the  friendship  of 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  has  always  gained  considerable 
attention  from  his  biographers.  First,  it  really  was  important. 
As  members  of  his  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832, 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  had  a  hand  in  Lincoln's  first  political 
success:  his  election  as  captain  of  the  unit.  Second,  the  way  he 
gained  their  respect— the  famous  wrestling  match  with  Jack 
Armstrong— is  the  anecdotal  stuff  of  which  readable 
biographies  are  made.  Unlike  some  important  events,  this  one 
offers  the  bonus  of  making  a  good  story. 

Finally,  Lincoln's  friendship  with  the  Clary's  Grove  boys 
has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  because  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  American  West  to  historians  in  the  period 
when  much  of  the  great  writing  on  Lincoln  occurred.  In  the 
1890s,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  "frontier  thesis"  identified 
American  democracy  and  individualism  with  the  West.  The 
frontier  was  supposed  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the  experience 
that  made  America,  America  and  not  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
European  culture  from  which  most  Americans  stemmed.  For 
Lincoln  to  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys  was  vital  to  the  process  by  which  he  maintained  his 
status  as  the  ideal  American  statesman  to  most  historians. 
This  showed  that,  despite  Lincoln's  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
vocation  and  his  political  and  personal  friendships  with 
bankers  and  businessmen,  he  was  linked  to  the  vital 
experience  that  forged  American  democracy. 

Scholarship  has  moved  on  since  those  times,  and  the 
frontier  experience  has  greatly  diminished  in  importance  in 
the  works  of  American  history.  The  residue  of  this  once 
important  story  remains  in  Lincoln  biographies.  Oscar  and 
Lilian  Handlin's  recent  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
notes  that  Lincoln  was  "Equally  at  ease  with  the  boys  in  the 
Clary's  Grove  gang  and  with  the  Reverend  Cameron."  A  more 
important  book,  Stephen  B.  Oates's  fine  With  Malice  Toward 
None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  carries  the  idea  a  bit 
farther.  Describing  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the  legislature  in 
1836,  Gates  says,  "On  the  campaign  trail.  Jack  Armstrong 
and  the  Clary  Grove  boys  sang  Lincoln's  praises  and  helped 
keep  order  at  his  political  rallies."  Gates  merely  states 
explicitly  what  is  implied  in  most  of  the  Lincoln  literature 
that  preceded  his  book. 

Jack  Armstrong  may  have  campaigned  in  1836,  but  he  did 
not  vote,  either  in  the  state  election  in  August  or  in  the 
national  election  in  November.  And  the  Clarys  were  certainly 
Democrats.  John,  Spencer,  and  Zack  Clary  voted  in  the  New 
Salem  precinct  in  1836.  Spencer  and  Zack  voted  for  William  L. 
May  and  for  the  seven  Democrats  seeking  seats  in  the  Illinois 
House.  John  Clary  split  his  ticket,  voting  for  Stuart,  Lincoln, 
and  three  other  Whig  aspirants  to  the  legislature  as  well  as  for 
four  Democrats  running  for  the  legislature.  The  Clarys  voted 
in  the  poll  outside  New  Salem.  The  other  families  associated 
with  the  Clarys  have  never  been  precisely  identified,  and  the 
Clarys  and  Armstrongs  may  not  have  spoken  for  all  the 
"boys."  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  loyal 
campaign  workers  are  made,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  Armstrongs  and  Clarys  were  no  part  of  Lincoln's  canvass 
for  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  1836.  Politically, 
Lincoln  was  much  more  at  home  on  the  streets  of  New  Salem 
than  in  Clary's  Grove. 

Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  Developing  West 

New  Salem  was  solidly  Whig.  In  the  Presidential  election 
the  following  November,  the  town's  voters  gave  65  votes  to 
Hugh  Lawson  White  and  only  34  to  Martin  Van  Buren  (only 
one  poll  book  for  the  precinct  exists).  Dr.  Allen,  Caleb  Carman 
(at  whose  house,  probably  the  Trents'  former  home,  the  poll 
was  located),  Robert  Johnson,  Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln,  Joshua 
Miller,  Dr.  Regnier,  and  Martin  Waddell  voted  for  White. 
Alexander  Ferguson  and  the  Trents  (who  had  apparently 
moved  outside  town)  voted  Democratic.  Mentor  Graham,  who 
also  resided  outside  New  Salem,  voted  Whig. 

Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  before  the  next 
election.  In  1838  he  again  ran  successfully  for  the  Illinois 
legislature.  New  Salem  had  changed.  Its  citizens  shared  with 
most  other  residents  of  northwestern  Sangamon  County  a 
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FIGURE  3.  New  Yorker  Martin  Van  Buren's  lack  of 
popularity  in  the  West  spurred  Whig  organization  in 
1836. 

desire  to  form  a  new  county  with,  of  course,  a  new  county  seat. 
Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Nine,  busy  with  internal 
improvements  bills  and  the  drive  to  move  the  state  capital  to 
Springfield,  were  unresponsive.  New  Salem's  residents 
registered  their  dismay  at  the  polls  in  1838.  The  Whigs  lost 
ignominiously.  Lincoln  led  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  with  a  paltry  31  votes  out  of  122 
(almost  double  the  total  of  any  other  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  House  but  not  even  a  third  of  what  the  Democratic 
candidates  got).  Even  Lincoln's  local  popularity  could  not 
overcome  the  disappointment  of  New  Salem's  citizens.  John 
Todd  Stuart,  who  was  immune  from  the  county-division 
conflict  in  Washington,  ran  ahead  of  Lincoln  with  39  votes 
but  well  behind  his  Democratic  opponent,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  gained  81  votes.  A  few  remained  faithful  to 
Lincoln  (Waddell,  Kelso,  Carman,  Miller,  and  Graham),  but 
even  they  split  their  tickets,  usually  voting  for  Democrats  for 
the  other  legislative  seats.  Feeling  for  division  of  the  county 
all  but  obliterated  party  regularity. 

Lincoln  was  gone  from  New  Salem  by  then,  and  his 
popularity  and  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  rest  of  Sangamon 
County  swept  him  to  victory  anyway.  It  is  the  experience 
before  1838  that  is  important,  and  it  really  is  important.  This 
is  not  a  quaint  exercise  meant  to  add  some  of  the  bright  color 
of  partisanship  to  your  next  tour  of  New  Salem  State  Park, 
though  lack  of  attention  to  party  politics  is  a  notable  failing  of 
historical  reconstructions,  which  usually  ignore  partisanship 
for  the  sake  of  a  bland  patriotism.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Lincoln's  early  political  environment. 

That  environment  is  looking  more  Whiggish  every  day.  We 
know  that  Lincoln's  father  was  a  Whig  and  that  his  cousin 
was  a  Whig.  We  now  know  that  the  village  in  which  he  chose 
to  make  his  independent  way  in  the  world  was  Whig.  There  is 
no  anomaly  in  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
tendency  to  associate  the  frontier  with  democracy  and 
democracy  with  the  Democratic  party  is  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  the  West  was  thought  to  be  the  key  to  the  American 
experience.  Lincoln  was  a  son  of  America's  frontier,  all  right, 
but  the  West  was  politically  and  socially  complex.  When 
Lincoln  moved  to  New  Salem,  he  left  his  Whig  home  for  a 
Whig  town. 
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THE  OLD  MILL  AT  OLD  SALEM 
This  Is  the  only  picture  in  existence  showing  the  actual  surroundings  and  the 
nrieh^ial  mill  at  Old  Salem.   The  original  mill  combined  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  The 
onen  building  is  the  s^^  mill  and  shows  the  "up  and  down"  saw     In  the  closed 
room  cor™  flour  were  made.    The  buildings  were  set  on  pil  ars  of  rock  n 

nen?  The  br  die  path  came  down  the  face  of  the  bluff  just  south  of  the  Offut 
?tnre  which  was  located  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  back  of  the  trees.  It  is  said 
fhe  bovs  who  usually  were  sent  to  mill  horseback,  with  the  grist,  would  meet 
fhere  tie  their  horses,  heads  upward  along  the  side  of  the  hill  at  an  angle  of  45 
decrees  Ind  all  io  sw  mming  while  waiting  for  their  cornmeal  to  be  ground.  The 
original  mill  burned  and  was  replaced  by  another  for  making  meal  and  flour  alone, 
and  later  this  burned  and  was  never  replaced. 
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OLD  SALEM  STATE  PARK. 


YOU  will  never  know  your  greatest  countryman,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
until  you  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Old  Salem  Park — near  Peters- 
burg— where  he  passed  from  raw,  untutored  youth  to  strong,  intel- 
lectual manhood.  Patriots  from  every  corner  of  the  world  visit  this 
shrine  and  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  martyr.  Schools  and  colleges  set 
aside  one  day  each  year  in  their  curricula  in  order  that  their  students 
may  visit  Old  Salem.  If  you  have  not  visited  this  shrine,  you  have  missed 
a  place  of  beauty  and  of  granduer.  You  have  missed  a  joy  and  an 
inspiration. 

This  hallowed  spot,  rising  majestically  in  this  undulating  valley 
Avhere  the  classic  Sangamon  wends  its  tortuous  course,  has  been  selected 
by  artists  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Illinois.  It  was  a  small 
town,  but  it  gave  birth  to  a  Great  Soul.  Lincoln,  drifting  down  the  river 
aimlessly  in  1831,  stranded  his  boat  upon  the  famous  mill  dam.  This 
incident  caused  him  to  abide  at  New  Salem  (now  called  Old  Salem)  for 
six  years,  where  he  mingled  with  men  of  high  and  low  degree,  but  learned 
to  love  all  mankind. 

Here,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  came,  a  friendless,  overgrown  boy,  un- 
couth, uneducated,  with  a  knowledge  of  only  the  barest  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Here  he  chopped  wood,  tended  store 
and  acted  as  surveyor.  Here  he  was  the  eager  reader  of  Shakespeare  and 
Burns.  Here  he  devoured  Blackstone,  and  in  Old  Salem  today  you  can 
see  the  oxiginal  Onstott's  Cooper  Shop,  where  by  the  light  of  the  cooper's 
shavings  he  read  those  books. 

During  his  residence  here  his  character  was  formed;  his  education 
was  completed,  his  name  of  "honest  Abe"  was  acquired  ;  he  caught  the 
urge  to  serve  humanity  in  a  big,  broad,  unselfish  way.  Here  sweet  chap- 
ters were  written  into  his  great  life  which  grip  the  hearts  of  men  through- 
out the  world,  and  here  his  great  heart  M^as  broken  by  the  loss  of  his  first 
love,  Ann  Eutledge — the  one  great  romance  and  tragedy  of  his  life. 

The  grave  of  Ann  Eutledge  in  a  nearby  cemetery  is  the  mecca  of 
tourists  who  cherish  the  love  story  of  this  great  man.  A  poet  has  done 
a  beautiful  thing  for  this  shrine  "spot.  In  a  few  heart-searching  words, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  told  the  whole  story  of  a  love  and  a  loss,  of  a 
declaration  and  an  inspiration,  these  Avords  being  carved  on  a  granite 
block  beside  the  grave  of  Ann  Eutledge. 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music. 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 
And  the  iDeneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 
I  am  Ann  Eutledge  who  sleeps  beneath  these  Aveeds. 
Beloved  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  0  Eepublie, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom. 

Salem  is  the  old  Biblical  word  meaning  "peace,"  and  here  if  you 
have  any  sentiment  coursing  in  your  blood,  you  will  find  peace.  Perfect 
peace  hovers  over  this  serene,  stately  eminence  of  green  jutting  out  into 
a  quiet  sea  of  prairie  and  woodland.  Old  Salem  never  ceased  to  mean 
much  to  Lincoln.  He  expected  to  make  it  his  rural  home  after  his  second 
presidency. 

When  Lincoln  departed  for  larger  fields  New  Salem  became  a  deserted 
village.  For  years  the  quaint  village  was  neglected,  but  in  1906  William 
Eandolph  Hearst  purchased  sixty  acres  of  the  site  and  presented  it  to 
the  Old  Salem  Chautauqua  Association,  which  association,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  deeded  their  holdings 
in  1919  to  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  State  Park.  Later  the  State  pur- 
chased an  additional  twenty  acres,  containing  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  old  graveyard. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  Salem  moved  to  Petersburg,  some  even 
taking  their  houses,  as  was  the  case  of  Henry  Onstott.  Luckily  he 
sheathed  his  log  structure  with  boards,  so  when  the  work  of  restoration 
of  the  old  village  was  begun  the  State  of  Illinois  found  it  possible  to 
bring  the  actual  old  cooper  shop  of  split  walnut  logs — in  which  Lincoln 
devoured  Blackstone — back  to  its  original  site. 

Old  Salem  Park  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  State 
when  the  present  plans  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 
are  completed.  Eeseareh  work  has  brought  to  view  the  original  founda- 
tions of  every  log  cabin  along  these  forgotten  streets,  the  almost  oblit- 
erated road  leading  out  of  the  village  to  Springfield  and  the  path  from 
Ofl:ut's  store,  where  Lincoln  clerked,  down  to  the  grist  mill,  where  he 
was  wont  to  officiate.  It  is  the  aim  of  Governor  Emmerson  and  Director 
H.  H.  Cleaveland  that  some  day  all  these  log  cabins  will  be  restored  on 
their  original  foundations,  making  it  the  only  known  city  in  the  world 
that  has  ever  been  restored  in  its  entirety. 

The  twenty-five  buildings  comprising  the  village  will  be  replaced 
by  careful  replicas  constructed  after  pictures  in  old  county  annuals  and 
after  the  testimony  of  Salem  residents  who  lived  nearly  eighty  years 
after  the  town  was  abandoned. 

When  this  work  is  tactfully  done,  the  semblance  of  a  vanished  era 
will  be  perfect.  The  associations,  the  tavern,  the  homes,  the  old  well 
which  is  now  in  use,  the  paths  of  a  great  life  will  be  eloquently  imparted 
to  you. 

Every  blade  of  grass,  every  dell,  every  field  in  the  eighty  acres  will 
speak  to  you  of  Lincoln.  What  a  shrine. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

A  view  of  the  buildings  which 
form  a  nucleus  for  the  village  to 
be  reconstructed  in  Old  Salem 
State  Park,  111.,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  youth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  made 
1831-37. 


his    home  there 


LINCOLN  r 
SETTING 
RECONSTKUCTED 
AT  NEW 
SALEM,  ILL. 

A  comer  of  the  Lin- 
coln -  Berry  store  at 
New  Salem,  Ij^.,  show- 
ing the  desk  used  by 
the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor in  the  days  when 
he  served  as  postmas- 
ter and  deputy  survey- 
or, studied  law,  and 
courted  Ann  Rutledge. . 
The  village  of  "Old 
Salem"  is  being  recon- 
structed by  the  State. 

.,  .,  i.i...i^'^^tt(i#;faatf(iifti.riifirii^^^  I 


LINCOLN'S 
BOYHOOD  HOME 
REPRODUCED 

Buildings  of  the  Lin- 
coln farm  at  Lincoln, 
Ind.,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  spent  fourteen 
years  of  his  life,  have 
been  reproduced  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  Chicago.  Above 
are  the  buildings,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence 
built  of  rails  such  as 
Lincoln  used  to  split. 
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Old  Salem  Village  Reborn 

Richard  Cale 
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HYGEIA 


A  f'OlCNANT  MEMORY  IN 
LINCOLN  S  LIFE  WAS  THE 
RUTLEDGE  TAVERN 
HOME.  REBUILT  IN  1920 
AT  IT^  ORIGINAL  LOCA- 
TION.   NEW    SALEM.  ILL. 


Into  his  heart's  great  jar  Truth's  brother  poured 
Strong  love  for  men  and  freedom  —  fatal  dose! 
Some  liked  the  wine,  and  some  its  making  scored; 
One  broke  the  j'ar  that  held  his  own  life's  need. 

—  CHARLES  GRANGER  BLANDEN 


IT  WAS  IN  THE  ROUGH  LITTLE  STORt 
SHOWN  BELOW  THAT  THE  FAMOUS  LIN- 
COLN-ARMSTRONG WRESTLING  MATCH  WAS 
HELD        REBUILT     AT     NEW     SALEM,  ILL. 


ENDING  A  SEVENTY  YEAR  MYSTERY 
THE  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  WHICH  AN 
UNKNOWN  SURGEON  PERFORMED  AN 
AUTOPSY  ON  THE  BRAIN  OF  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN  HAVE  BEEN  TURNED 
OVER  TO  THE  KINGS  COUNTY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY  IN  NEW  YORK. 
DETAILS  OF  THE  AUTOPSY  ARE 
UNAVAILABLE  EXCEPT  FOR  A  BRIEF 
NOTICE     IN     A     MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 


r:  .1 


T  INCOLN,  THE  YOUTH. 
■■— '  about  the  time  he  volunteered 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  from  a  re- 
cently completed  statue  by  Leonard 

Crunelle  of  Chicago.    —Wide  World 
*  Photo 


.y 


Lincoln,  the  Volunteer  in  Black  Hawk  War 


MEMORIAL    TO     BE    UNVEILED    AT    DIXON,  ILL. 


This  Unusual  Statue  of  "the  Great  Emancipator,"  De- 
picting Lincoln  in  His  Younger  Years,  Is  the  Work 
of  Leonard  Crunelle  of  Chicago.  The  Memorial  Has 
Been  Placed  on  the  Site  of  the  Old  Dixon  Block- 
house. The  Upper  Right  Picture  Is  of  a  Log  Cabin, 


Built  in  1836,  Which  Is  Still  Standing.  H^re  Lincoln 
Was  Entertained  and  Margaret  Fuller  Was  Also  a 
Guest.  The  Size  of  the  Statue  of  Black  Hawk,  Chief  of 
the  Sacs,  Can  Be  Estimated  by  Comparison  to  the  Man 
Seated  in  Front. 


THE  TOWN  THAT  WAS  A  SCHOOL  TO  LINCOLN 

In  New  Salem,  Illinois,  Which  Is  Now  Being  Restored  by  the  State,  the  Boy  Who  Was  to  Become  a 
Great  President  Studied  Books  and  Human  Nature.  Loved,  and  Grew  Into  Man's  Estate 


When  Lincoln  Read  Law  in  the  C) 


By  ROBERT  B.  ATWOOli 

ON  a  bluff  above  Ihe  Sanga- 
mon River,  twenty  -  three 
mites  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, In  Illinois,  there  stood 
a  century  a^o  a  pioneer  hamlet  of 
atwut  twenty  housea  and  perhaps 
five  tline.H  that  roany  Inhabitants. 
X«!W  Salem,  like  many  another 
prulrle  town  of  that  jteriod,  had  it£ 
dream  of  roniing  glory. 

The  Sangamon,  so  It  was  thought, 
could  be  navi^'ated  by  steamboats. 
One  could  po  down  that  muddy 
Jtream  from  a  New  Salem  wharf 
Into  the  lUtnulB.  down  the  Illinois 
into  the  MlaslsslppI,  and  thence,  by 
water  highways  thiit  lan  to  the  four 
points  of  i.ne  compii^^.H,  to  St.  Louis, 
to  Cincinnati,  to  Pittsburgh  and  to 
New  Orleans,  when-  Jlaves  were 
sold  like  cattle,  whrre  yellow  fever 
raged,  where  French  was  as  com- 
monly spoken  as  KngliEh,  where 
lovely  Creole  girls  looked  through 
the  iron  grilles  of  thcit  t^-indowE  at 
suitors  In  high,  hats  ami  violent 
walstcoata  and  where  tlie  commerce 
of  a  continental  Interior  met  the 
(raffle  of  the  seven  sens. 

No,  New  Salem  did  not  seem  Iso- 
lated to  those  dreamer.-:  of  dreams 
who  In  a  few  more  short  years 
"were  to  lie  under  mossy  t:rave- 
stones,  remembered  not  for  what 
they  did  but  for  the  passing  of  a 
figure  of  destiny  across  their 
humble  stage.  The  dreams  wore  to 
be  buried  with  the  dreamers.  Grass 
was  to  grow  in  the  streetti  of  New 
Salem.  Its  clump  of  houses  to  sink 
back  into  the  kindly  earth.  Vot  It 
was  fated  to  be  better  known  In 
American  history  than  muny  a 
proud  and  prosperous  city.  The 
names  of  almost  all  of  Its  obscure 
Inhabitants  were  to  be  remembered, 
their  personalities  studied  with  pa- 
tient care.  Finally.  Its  very  houses 
were  to  reappear,  to  spring,  as  It 
were,  out  of  the  prairie  grass 
agaJn.  so  that  the  little  village 
would  become  immortal. 

For  It  was  here  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  coming  out  of  the  back- 
woods, out  of  an  even  more  primi- 
tive environment  than  New  Salem, 
passed  six  formative  years  of  his 
life.  New  Salem  was  hla  university, 
for  here  he  studied  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare,  surveying,  law  and, 
above  all,  human  nature.  He  cami 
to  It  an  ignorant  and  obscure  boy 
he  left  it  with  his  feet  well  planted 
r.n  the  road  to  greatness.  And  here, 
most  poignant  incident  of  all  his 
<>iirly  life,  he  met  and  loved  and 
lust  Ann  RuUedge. 

THE  bluff  above  the  Sangamon 
i3  probably  more  peaceful  tt>- 
day,    except   as   the    quiet  U 
broken  by  the  coming  and  going  of 


visitors,  than  it  was  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  left  It  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago.  But.  beginning  with  the 
restoration  of  five  or  six  cabins  In 
1918.  the  hamlet  is  coming  back  to 
a  changeless  life  of  its  own,  like  a 
fragment  of  the  past  maintained 
by  enchantment  or  escaped  through 
some  loophole  In  the  wall  of  time. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  completing 
the  work  begun  by  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League  In  1918,  is  recon- 
structing the  deserted  village  In  its 
entirety  as  a  national  shrine  for  the 
martyred  president.  Thus  New 
Salem  is  rising  again  on  Its  sixty- 
acre  plot.  , 

Before  long  the  modem  visitor 
will  be  able  to  walk  along  Its  two 
streets — really  one  street,  looped 
back  upon  itself,  following  the 
curves  of  river  and  bluff,  past  the 
landmarks  that  must  have  been  as 
familiar  to  Lincoln  as  the  buttons 
on  bis  coat. 

The  visitor.  If  he  can  project  him- 
self back  a  hundred  years  and 
think  of  these  restored  buildings 
not  as  a  stage  setting  but  Aa  places 
In  which  people  lived,  worked, 
hoped,  made  merry,  suffered,  can 
catch  again  the  spirit  of  New 
Salem.  For  Mew  Salem  was  both 
a  community  and  a  symbol.  As  a 
community,  with  its  hundred  or  so 
of  population.  It  served  the  practi- 
cal purpose  of  giving  the  farmers 
who  were  scattered  about  the  neigh- 
boring prairie  a  place  to  shop. 
Some  of  them.  Sandburg  says,  came 
as  far  as  fifty  miles  "to  have  their 
grain  turned  Into  flour,  and  to  buy 
salt,  sugar,  coffee,  handkerchiefs, 
hardware  and  calico  prints  and  bon- 
nets." They  came  to  be  doctored, 
to  go  to  church,  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  to  swap  stories, 
news  and  political  opinions  with 
one  another  and  with  the  towns- 
people. 

SOCIAL  and  Intellectual  life  seems 
to  have  been  far  greater  than 
It  could  be  today  In  a  village  of 
the  same  size.  New  Salem  fairly 
sizzled  with  ideas.  It  pulsed  with 
hope.  It  was  In  this  fact  that  Its 
symtiollsm  consisted— it  was  Amer- 
ica on  the  march,  conquering  the 
continent.  No  one  In  New  Salem, 
when  Lincoln  first  saw  the  spot, 
would  have  exchanged  his  land  or 
hla  oroapects  for  similar  ones  in 
Chicago— which  was  then  a  hamlet, 
too.  and  alive  with  wild  hopes. 

Chicago  was  desUned  to  flourish 
as  a  community  and  to  become  the 
second  city  in  the  country;  New 
Salem  was  to  be  remembered  and 
restored  for  what  It  symbolized. 

All  this  may  be  said  to  have  come 
about  because  Denton  Off utt,  late 
In  1830.  conceived  the  Idea  of  send- 


ing a  flat-boat 
cargo  down  the 
rivers  to  New  Ot^ 
leans,  and  then 
of  setting  up  a 
store  at  New  Sa- 
lem.    The  three 


hired  built  the  flat 
boat  themselves 
and  started  down 
the  Sangamon  In  April,  1831.  At 
New  Salem  the  boat  caught  on  the 
dam  and  one  of  the  crew  saved  It 
by  the  Ingenious  expedient  of  boring 
a  hole  In  the  t>ottom.  The  whole 
population  of  the  village  turned  out 
to  watch  and  give  advice. 

A  allm,  blue-eyed  girl  of  19  with 
hair  like  red  gold  may  have  stood 
on  the  bank  and  seen  young  Lin- 
coln splashing  about  In  the  chilly 
waters  of  the  Sangamon,  with  his 
trousers,  as  one  observer  said, 
"rolled  up  about  five  feet."  Why 
shouldn't  Ann  Rutledge  have  come 
down  with  the  others  from  the 
tavern  where  her  pious,  studious 
father  sold  whisky,  served  up  pork 
and  venison  and  com  pone  and  dis- 
cussed politics  with  those  restless, 
eager  patrons  of  his? 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  22  years 
old,  friendless,  overgrown,  uncouth 
and  uneducated.  He  could  throw 
pork  barrels  around  a  flatboat  as 
though  they  were  pumpkins.   But  a 


When  Lincoln  Was  a  Riverman  i 


Broton  Drothera. 
the  New  Salem  Days. 


"Here  Lincoln  Met  and  Loved  and  Lost  A: 


ledge  Cabin  ; 


Rittam  Photo. 


luld  not  have  loved  him 
at  first  sight,  nor  at  second.  A 
sensible  girl  would  have  preferred 
a  man  like  John  McNeil,  whom  Ann 
must  also  have  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  1831;  for  a  time  Ann  was, 
in  fact,  to  be  betrothed  to  this  am- 
bitious young  Slastemer,  who  In  a 
year  or  two  accumulated  what  was 
for  that  time  and  place  the  amazing 
fortune  of  S10,000.  She  could  not 
be  expected  to  see,  at  once,  that  the 
blood  In  McNeil's  veins  was  colder 
than  the  April  flood  of  the  Sanga- 
mon, and  that  this  blue-lipped,  shiv- 
ering flatboatman  had  a  heart  as 
warm  as  an  August  noon  and  a 
tenderness  such  as  few  women,  and 
few  national,  have  known. 

AS  for  Lincoln,  he  was  not  then, 
or  afterward,  a  man  to  exag- 
~  gerate  bis  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  women.  He  was  not  much  to 
look  at,  despite  the  fact  that,  meas- 
ured longitudinally,  there  was  a  good 


deal  to  him.  He  bad  not  yet  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  an  edu- 
cation, unless  there  had  been  edu- 
cation in  following  the  wanderings 
of  a  ne'er-do-well  father,  in  search 
of  a  fortun<;  never  found,  from  Ken- 
tucky into  Southern  Indiana,  and 
from  Indiana  into  IlllDols.  His 
worldly  prospects  at  the  moment 
were  summed  up  Id  the  |60.  plus  50 
cents  a  day  for  the  time  actually 
put  In,  that  Offutt  was  paying  him 
for  the  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

So  off  he  went,  down  river,  into 
the  Illinois.  Into  the  big  river,  dodg- 
ing snags,  picking  tow-heads,  hear- 
ing the  steamboats  tooting  in  the 
fog,  down  to  New  Orleans.  In  Au- 
gust he  was  back  again;  as  Hem- 
don  put  it,  "the  waters  of  the  San- 
gamon River  washed  him  in  to  New 
Salem,"  washed  him  Into  Offutt's 
new  store,  in  fact. 

The  goods  for  the  store  did  not 
arrive  as  soon  as  Lincoln  did,  and 
he  bad  some  weeks  of  leisure.  The 


first  day  he  spent  registering  votes 
at  the  polling  place,  for  It  was  elec- 
tion day.  Hemdon's  cousin  after- 
ward said  that  Lincoln  whlled 
Away  the  time  between  votes  by 
telling  stories,  including  the  one 
about  the  preacher  who  heid  to  In- 
terrupt bis  sermon  to  attend  to  a 
little  blue  lizard  that  had  run  up 
his  trouser  leg. 

When  the  store  was  opened.  In 
September,  Offutt  boasted  of  his 
clerk's  strength  and  the  "Clary's 
Grove  Boys"  brought  their  cham- 
pion. Jack  Armstrong,  around. 
Armstrong  stamped  his  heel  on 
Lincoln's  Instep  and  Lincoln,  los- 
ing his  temper,  picked  him  up  by 
the  throat,  shook  hlin  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  Getting  hts 
breath  back,  Armstrong  pushed  his 
way  through  the  little  crowd  of  his 
belligerent  followers,  shook  Lin- 
coln's hand,  and  was  one  of  his 
best  frienda  from  then  on.  Years 
later  Lincoln  cleared  Armstrong's 


son  of  a  murder  charge  by  proving 
that  there  was  no  moonlight  on  a 
certain  night  when  prosecution 
witnesses  said  they  had  seen  the 
dark  deed  done. 

OFFUTT'S  new  clerk  did  not 
drink  or  smoke,  but  he  had 
proved  his  strength  and  cour- 
age and. he  could  tell  stories.  These 
characteristics,  together  with  that 
strange  something  which  was  to  give 
him  Increasing  power  over  the  re- 
spect and  affections  of  men  as  he 
grew  to  his  full  stature,  won  him  a 
place  at  once  in  New  Salem.  With 
women,  unless  they  were  safely  mar- 
ried and  settled  down,  he  was  not 
at  his  ease,  but  In  the  world  of 
men  he  was  secure  and  confident. 
This  meant  something,  for  a  mem 
could  have  few  secrets  In  New 
Salem.  Living  there  was  like  be- 
ing on  a  ship  at  sea  on  a  long  voy- 
age. A  man's  real  nature  was 
known  to  every  one. 


Offutt's  store  did 
a  poor  business, 
and  Lincoln  had 
time  to  read  and 
study.  Bven  In 
this  humble  occu- 
pation- In  this 
primitive  town  he 
felt  the  defects  of 
hla  education.  So 
he  walked  several 
man  who  had  a 
m's  grammar,  got 
It,  and  studied  it  in  his  spare  time 
at  the  store  and  at  night,  lying  by 
a  fire  of  shavings  in  the  Onstott 
cooper  shop— later  he  wrote  Ann 
Rutledge's  name  In  that  book. 

Soon  the  Offutt  store,  as  Lincoln 
put  it,  "winked  out."  Lincoln  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  Leg- 
islature, enlisted  In  the  Block 
Hawk  War,  was  elected  Captain, 
did  a  lot  of  walldng  and  riding  but 
no  fitting,  carried  New  Salem  In 
the  August  elections  by  almost 
unanimous  vote,  hut  was  defeated 
by  the  votes  of  other  precincts 
where  he  was  not  known.  New 
Salem,  which  did  know  him,  had 
shown  what  it  thought  of  him. 
Another  proof  of  bis  standing  was 
that  he  was  able  to  set  up  with 
William  F.  Berry  in  the  grocery 
business  and  buy  out  the  stock  of 
another  grocery  store  whose  pro- 
prietor had  displeased  the  "Clary's 


New  Salem  Long  Ago — Here,  "in  Failure  and  in  Sorrow  and  in  Congental  Astociations,  Lincoln*!  Greatness  Began  to  Grow." 
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Grove  Boys"— all  on  credit,^  without 
putting  up  a  cent  of  money. 

John  McNeil,  who  was  to  be  Ann 
Rutledge's  betrothed,  hod  a  share 
In  a  store,  too,  and  made  money 
with  it.  Lincoln,  for  all  bis  popu- 
larity, could  not  seem  to  make 
money.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sharp 
enough— the  man  would  walk  miles 
to  pay  back  a  few  pennies  uninten- 
tionally held  back  from  a  customer, 
or  to  deliver  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tea  owing  because  of  a  mistake  In 
weighing.  But  the  main  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  that  Berry 
drank  too  much  and  that  Lincoln 
read  too  much.  A  storekeeper  who 
passed  his  time  stretched  out  on 
the  cotmter,  or  lying  under  a  tree 
with  his  feet  propped  up  against 
the  trunk,  reading  Bums  or 
Shakespeare  or  studying  a  volume 
of  Black  stone  found  in  an  old  bar- 
rel of  trash  bought  from  a 
"mover,"  could  hardly  expect  to 
get  ahead.  Any  efficiency  expert 
could  have  predicted  that  Berry  A 
Lincoln  would  fall. 

Fail  thev  did— If  It  could  be  called 
a  failure  when  Lincoln,  Instead  of 
running  away  or  going  through 
bankruptcy,  took  the  whole  load  of 
debt  on  his  own  shoulders,  calling 
it  Jocularly  "the  national  debt,"  and 
paid  every  cent  of  it  off,  little  by 
little,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

rr  other  way.*)  Lincoln  did  not  fail. 
Perhaps  he  was  glad  enough 
when  the  store  was  gone  and  he 
no  longer  had  to  measure  out  calico 
or  pour  out  tiard  liquor  for  farmers 
and  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys."  He 
was  making  friends— publicans  and 
loafers,  doctors,  clergymen  and  sin- 
ners. In  all  of  whom  he  managed 
to  find  something  good.  He  went 
.  fishing  with  Jack  Kelsey.  because 
Kelsey  could  reel  off  Bums  and 
Shakespeare  by  the  yard,  though 
not  good  for  much  of  anything 
else. 

He  tramped  the  woods  with  Jack 
Armstrong,  his  old  antagonist,  who 
was  a  kind  of  mral  sporting  edi- 
tor, delivering  his  tall  stories  and 
opinions  orally  instead  of  in  writ- 
ing. He  felt  at  home  with  Jack's 
wife,  Hannah,  and  she  talked  with 
him  and  cooked  for  him.  He  Joined 
a  debating  society  to  which  Ann's 
father,  James  RuUedge,  belonged, 
and  started  on  that  long  and  rigor- 
ous mastery  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking  which  was  finally  to  pro- 
duce the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
the  Second  Inaugural. 

When  his  second  store  "winked 
out"  he  had  thoughts  of  t>ecoming 
a  blacksmith.  Then  John  Calhoun, 
surveyor  of  Sangamon  County,  ap- 
pointed him  his  deputy,  though  Cal- 


houn was  a  Democrat  and  Lincoln 
a  Whig,  Lincoln  studied  surveying 
night  and  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  was  a  surveyor,  and  a 
good  one.  Then,  in  May.  1833,  he 
was  made  postmaster.  The  place 
did  not  pay  him  much  money,  but 
it  gave  hhn  the  first  chcmce  to  read 
all  the  newspapers  that  came  to 
town.  His  office  was  in  HUl's  store, 
which  had  once  been  Hill  A  Mc- 
Neil's, next  door  to  the  old  Berry 
A  Lincoln  store. 

IINCOLN,  getting  ahead  faster  In 
_j  trlendshlpB  and  In  understand 
Ing  than  In  the  world's  good^. 
must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Ann 
Rutledge  In  his  early  years  at  New 
Salem.  The  girl  would  come  intu 
Offutt's  or  into  Berry  &  Lincoln's; 
he  must  have  encountered  her  when 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  de- 
bating society  at  the  Rutledge 
Tavem;  and  In  1834,  when  be  waji 
again  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  this  time  successfully, 
he  boarded  for  several  months  at 
the  tavern- 
Ann  was  a  girt  no  one  could  help 
noticing.  "Ulss  RuUedge,"  wrote 
her  former  flanc£,  John  McNeil  or 
McNamar,  many  years  afterward, 
"was  a  genUe,  Aimable  Maiden 
without  any  of  the  airs  of  your  city 
Belles  but  winsome  and  comly 
withal,  a  blonde  in  complectlon 
with  golden  hair,  cherry  red  Lips 
and  bonny  Blue  Byes."  Others  de- 
scribed her  hair  as  reddish  In  hue; 
red-gold  Is  a  fair  enough  inference. 

Toung  Lincoln  could  not  have 
helped  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  her  now  and  then,  though  he 
was  notoriously  bashful  with  young 
women;  it  turned  out  that  he  could 
not  help,  in  bis  strange,  tortured 
way.  loving  her  almost  to  despera- 
tion. He  could  not  have  helped 
knowing,  when  she  came  to  Hill's 
store  (or  her  mall,  that  she  ex- 
pected a  letter  from  John  McNeil, 
who  had  gone  East  promising  to  re- 
turn and  marry  her,  and  that  the 
letter  never  came.  He  knew,  too, 
that  McNeil's  real  name  was  Mc- 
Namar, and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  l>elieved  the  man's  story  that 
he  had  taken  an  assumed  name  in 
order  to  keep  Indigent  relaUvea  off 
his  track  until  he  bad  made  bis 
"pUe." 

Here  we  come  upon  a  mystery  in 
Lincoln's  life  which  may  never  be 
solved  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 
The  stories  that  Herndon  collected 
many  years  after  the  event  Indi- 
cate that  Lincoln  loved  Ann  Rut- 
ledge so  much  that  her  death  nearly 
drove  bim  to  suicide.    Little  other 

(  Continued  on  Page  17  » 


THE  TOWN  THAT  WAS  A  SCHOOL  TO  LINCOLN 

In  New  Salem,  Illinois,  Now  Being  Restored,  the  Boy  Who  Was  to  Be 
President,  Studied  Books  and  Human  Nature  and  Grew  Into  Manhood 


<  Continued  from  Page  11  ) 
evidence  can  be  found  to  support 
this  theory  and  tlje  romance  of  Ann 
and  Abraham  has  been  dismissed 
by  some  as  rank  sectimentaUty. 
Yet  it  contains  no  shred  of  Improb- 
ability. 

IS  the  truth  in  the  skeptical  biog- 
raphers who  hunt  for  proof  and 
do  not  find  It?  Or  i»  it  In  Carl 
Sandburg's  poetic  prose  and  Edgar 
L*-*  Masters's  prose  poetry?  One 
may  be  hard-headed  enough  about 
this  matter  and  sUlI  believe  that 
Lincoln  would  have  understood 
Sandburg's  sentence— "As  the  blue 
spray  from  one  young  woman's 
eyes  haunted  him  he  felt  it  was 
enough  to  have  looked  into  such  a 
face  and  to  have  learned  that  such 
an  earthly  frame  aj;  that  of  Ann 
Rutledge  had  been  raised  out  of 
the  breathing  dust";  and  believe, 
too,  that  he  would  have  accepted, 
in  his  great  humility.  Mastery's 
lines,  now  carved  on  the  stone  that 
marks  Ann's  last  resting  place: 
Out  of  iHf  untvoTthy  ii^id  unkno%on 
Thn  v.ihnttion^  of  dftithlexs  miwic' 
/  um  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleep  hp- 

nt-nth  tlienf  weefUt. 
Bei'jved  of  Ahnihiim  lAncoln. 
Wedd(fd  to  him  not  through  union 
But  throtigh  st^parntion. 
Bluom  forever.  O  Republic. 
From  the  ditxt  of  my  bOHom. 

In  it  an  improbable  myth  that 
Lincoln  at  first  dared  hardly  raise 
his  eyes  to  meet  the  smiling  blue 
ones  of  Add  Rutledge;  that  he  took 
courage  as  his  own  standing  in  the 
community  Improved,  and  after  he 
had  ventured  into  the  great  world 
at  Vandalla  as  a  legislator ;  and 
that  the  barriers  between  them 
bi-oke  down  when  John  McNamar 
neither  wrote  nor  returned?  It  was 
like  the  Lincoln  of  1835  to  avow  his 
love  when  the  Rutledges  had  fallen 
on  hard  times,  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  their  tavern  and  wer^ 
living  on  a  farm  to  which  the  ab- 
sent McNamar  himself  held  title. 

In  the  Spring  of  1835,  after  Lln- 
<  oln  returned  from  the  Legislature, 
hf  and  Ann  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  Their  plans,  so  the  story 
has  it,  had  been  well  matured.  Ann 
was  to  go  in  the  Fall  to  a  seminary 
at  Jacksonville  and  Lincoln  was  to 
enter  Illinois  College  in  the  same 
town.  In  August  Ann  fell  sick  at 
the  Sand  Ridge  farm,  some  miles 
outside  of  New  Salem.  When  there 
was  no  longer  hope  for  her  recov- 
ery, she  ashed  for  Lincoln  and  he 
was  sent  for.  He  came,  the  door 
was  closed  Upon  them,  and  he  heard 
her  voice  and  looked  upon  her  liv- 
ing face  for  the  last  time  A  few 
days  later  she  died. 

MANY  words  have  been  wasted 
in  determining  the  effect  that 
Ann's  death  bad  upon  Lin- 
coln. The  evidence  given  Is  almost 
entirely  Herndon's  and  is  perhaps 
Influenced  by  Herndon's  desire  to 
make  much  of  Ann  and  as  little  as 
possible  of  poor  Mary  Todd,  between 
whom  and  Herndon  there  was  a 
lifeinn^  feud.  We  do  not  know 
with  the  certainty  of  an  equatiou 
that,  as  Sandburg  puts  it,  "a  week 
after  the  burial  of  Ann  Rutledge, 
Bill  (Jreen  found  him  rambling  in 
the  woods  along  the  Sangamon 
River,  mumbling  sentences  BUI 
couldn't  make  out."  We  do  not 
know  timt  hiti  friends  came  upon 
him  liTng  with  a  long  arm  extended 
in  vain  prutectiveness  across  Ann's 
newly  made  grave  or  that  he  bui-at 
out  fiercely  when  the  Greens  took 
him  home.  "I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  her  out  there  alone.  The  rain 
and  the  storm  shan't  bc^at  on  her 
gravi-." 

We  do  know  that  he  came  out  of 
hi.s  period  at  New  Salem  with  a 
pronounced*  tendency  toward  mel- 
ancholla.  which  may  have  been  In 
[<arl  heiedltary.  but  which  was  but 
little  commented  upon  prior  to  the 
•leath  of  Ann  Rutledge. 

Years  later  he  waa  to  aay,  Inquir- 
ing about  the  Rutledges:  "T  loved 
Ann  dearly,  and  my  mind  was  serl- 
ijusly  disturbed  at  hei'  death,  I 
think  of  her  iilwayfi      ft  was  my 


first  love  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
dearly  I  loved  her.  I  think  of  her 
often,  often  of  her  now." 

The  New  Salem  days  of  Lincoln 
had  to  end.  Perhaps  after  Ann's 
death  he  wanted  them  to  end.  In 
1837  he  moved  to  Springfield  to  be- 
come a  law  partner  of  his  friend 
and  patron.  Stuart,  who  showed  his 
confidence  in  the  lanky  youngster 
by  making  the  arrangement  for  the 
partnership  even  before  Lincoln  had 
passed  the  l>ar  examinations. 

With  Lincoln's  departure  New 
Salem's  star  began  to  wane  and 
soon  after  1837  economic  conditions 
led  to  abandonment  of  the 


Lincoln  the  Rail-Splitter. 

just  as  though  It  had  already  served 
Its  historical  purpose.  Its  reetora- 
tloD  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  there,  in  failure  and  In 
sorrow  as  well  as  in  congenial  asso- 
ciations with  men  and  women  of 
highly  individualized  personalities, 
Lincoln's  greatness  began  to  grow. 

NEW  SALEM,  patiently  and  ac- 
curately restored,  represents  a 
small  enterprise  compared 
with  the  extensive  rebuilding  which 
has  been  made  possible  at  Wllllam.s- 
burg.  In  Virginia,  by  the  gift  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  But  it  will 
be  unique  In  kind  and  in  signifi- 
cance. For  New  Salem,  though  of 
minute  size,  had  a  personality  of  its 
own  which  the  present  restoration, 
carried  forward  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois by  a  commission  headed  by 
Harry  H.  Cleaveland  and  with  Paul 
M.  Angle,  a  well-known  Lincoln 
authority,  as  an  active  member,  is 
bringing  to  life. 

Books,  legal  records,  photographs 
of  :og  cabins  similar  to  those  of 
Lincoln's  day.  reminiscences  of 
those  who  knew  the  village  before 
It  had  entirely  disappeared,  ex- 
cavations and  measurements  of  the 
old  foundations,  have  all  been  called 
upon  to  guide  the  work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lincoln 
&  Berry  grocery  store,  which  will 
be  sheathed  with  walnut  siding,  as 
It  was  In  Lincoln's  time,  every 
building  will  be  of  hewn  logs.  The 
timbers  will  be  treated  with  a  chem- 
ical preservative  so  that  the  village, 
when  rebuilt,  will  resist  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  elements.  The  new 
structures,  more  accurately  repro- 
duced, and  furnished  as  they  were 
In  Lincoln's  day.  will  take  the 
places  of  those  hastily  erected  In 
1918,  and  others  will  be  added. 

Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  restored  cabins 
will  not  suffer,  aa  the  others  did, 
from  the  hands  of  vandals,  who 
carved  their  names  and  Initials  In 
the  crude  woodwork.  The  State 
plans  to  have  attendants  accompany 
visitors  when  the  restoration  pro- 
gram is  completed.  To  maUe  ac- 
cess easy  and.  at  the  s^me  time,  to 
add  a  touch  suggestive  of  the  olden 
days,  the  old  Springfield  road, 
which  once  reached  out  from  New 
Salem,  has  been  traced  through  the 
twenty-three  miles  of  overgrowth 
which  long  hid  It,  and  will  be  re- 


stored to  the  appearance  it  had 
when  Lincoln  traveled  it  afoot  or  on 
horseback.  Trees,  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers  will  skirt  the  road  as  they 
did  a  century  ago.  The  only  marked 
difference  in  its  appearance  will  be 
the  modern  surface  for  automobile 
traffic 

One  hundred  thousand  persons 
from  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
world  each  year  visit  the  Lincoln 
tomb  and  homestead  at  Springfield. 

road  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  their  pilgrim- 
age to  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  young 
manhood,  following  the  route  he 
knew  so  well.  Could  he  himself,  or 
his  lank  ghost,  follow  it  again,  re- 
turning to  this  spot  that  he  must 
once  have  loved,  he  would  easily 
recognize  the  buildings  he  knew. 
There  were  not  many  of  them—per- 
haps two  do/.en  altogether  In  the 
lllage  Itaelf. 

One  building,  now  to  be  restored, 
with  which  Lincoln  would  have  as- 
sociation, would  be  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  hollow  Routh  of  the  village 
proper,  where  he  went  often  to  con- 
sult with  Mentor  Graham,  the 
schoolmaster,  ovei  knotty  problems 
red  in  grammar  Rnd  arlth- 
Arriving  at  the  village 
proper,  and  walking  along  the  main 
reet,  first  in  a  (Southerly,  then  In 
westerly  direction,  Lincoln  would 
ime  to  Clary's  Grocery  Store,  then 
to  Denton  Offutt's  store,  where  he 
first  clerked.  Not  far  beyond  this 
structure  he  would  arrive  at  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  street,  and  nearly  op- 
posite it,  the  store  which  once  bore 
of  Lincoln  and  Berry. 

A LITTLE  further  on  would  be 
the  home  of  Dr  John  Allen, 
on  the  left— a  devoted  physi- 
cian, whom  Lincoln  liked;  am 
the  opposite  side.  Samuel  Hill's 
idence.  which  was  near  the  Hill  & 
McNamar  Store.  Next  Hill's  house 
he  would  find  Dr  Regnier'e  looking 
familiar  enough,  and  then,  passing 
Martin  Waddell's  and  Robert  John- 
son's, on  opposite  sides  of  the  street, 
he  would  come  to  Jack  Kelso's 
place. 

Then  he  might  turn  across  the 
street  again  to  Onstott's.  The 
other  buildings  would  look  as  they 
should,  though  built  of  oaks  cut 
down  long  after  Lincoln 'e  death. 
But  Onstott's  would  have  the  very 
fragrance  of  the  past,  for  it  is  the 
one  building  in  New  Salem  which 
still  has  the  original  logs, 
career  has  been  checkered.  When 
New  Salem  was  atiandoned  this 
cabin  was  hauled  to  Petersburg, 
some  miles  away,  ,The  town  grew 
around  it,  and  it  stood  for  years, 
half  forgotten,  in  a  dreary  back- 
yard Then  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League,  In  1918.  Identified  It  and 
hauled  it  back  to  New  Sa; 

But  the  cabin  would  bring  back 
memories.  He  would  recall  when 
Onstott  had  his  copper  shop  there 
and  when  a  young  Abraham,  des- 
perately Intent  on  learning  and  get- 
ting ahead,  sprawled  on  its  floor  at 
night,  reading  Shsltespear< 
and  the  Bible,  grappling  with 
Biackstone,  the  English 
and  the  rules  of  surveying  by  the 
light  of  burning  shavii 
all  come  back  to  hin- 
and  the  struggle,  the  lonp  road,  the 
vast  avenue  Into  which  this  r 
street  of  New  Salem  had  opened 
The  walls  would  draw  apart  and 
turn  to  marble,  the  rough  ceiling 
rise  upon  great  columns— for  here, 
in  Onstott's  cooper  shop,  took 
shape  the  brooding  dreams  of  the 
man  who  now  sits  In  heroic  marble 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Or  was  It  here?  Was  H  In  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  when  he 
blue-eyed  Ann.  with  her  hair  of 
ruddy  gold,  coming  slowly 
him?   The  question    remains  with 
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that  In  Lincoln's  "deathless  mu: 
there   wps   a   haunting  undertone 
that   may  have   been   an   eohii  of 
New  Salem  and   of  a  dead  girl's 


THE  SANGAMON  RIVER  AT  NEW  SALEM 


This  view  includes  the  site  of  the  dam  and  mill. 


MAP  OF  NEW  SALEM 

This  map  of  the  little  town  where  Lincoln 
lived  from  1831  to  1837    should  be  carefully 
used  in  locating  the  places  of  interest  which 
this  film  illustrates. 


CARL  SANDBURG    01^  TEE  BATTLE  GROUND. 


are 

Carl  Sanbur^  with  Edward  Payne  of  St)r ingf ield^  stand- 
ing on  what  is,  perhaps,  an  Indian  Mound  and  the  site  of 
the  Lincoln-Armstrong  fight. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NEW  SALEM 


Nei^r  Salem  restored,  as  it  apr^ears  to-day,  looking 
nortb^est  from  the  Museum.     The  buildings  from  left  to 
right  are:    Rutledge  Tavern,     Dr.  John  Allen's,  Samuel 
Hill's,  Berry  and  Lincoln's  Store. 


LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


This  view  shows  the  interior  of  the  Lincoln  Museum 
at  New  Salem,  which    is  located  in  the  Old  Salem 
State  Park. 


Interior  of  the  new  museum  at  Old  Salem  State  Park,  Petersburg,  III. 


Lincoln  lived  at  New  Salem,  itji  to 


A  '..kla  1  MArn  uBjLe  i  b  of  ur.iusuAL  interest  are  to  be  found  in  this  museum. 

photo  by  HERBERT  GEORG. 


NEW  SALM  LOOKING  SOUTHEAST 

This  is  a  view  from  Dr.  John  Allen's  house  showing 
the  modern  Museum  at  the  left  and  the  Putledge  Tavern 
at  the  right. 
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THE  RUTLEDGE  TAVERN 


All  the  standard  biographies  give  information  con- 
cerning this  home  of  Lincoln.  He  boarded  here  while 
James  Rutledge  conducted  the  place  .  Some  of  the  tim- 
bers are  said  to  have  come  from  the  original  structure. 


BERRY  AKD  LINCOLN'S  STORE 


The  original  building  was  moved  to  Petersburg 
and  there  destroyed.      Bv.  1-126. 


ONSTOT'S  SHOP 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  cooper  shoio  of  Henry  Onstot 
situated  at  the  extreme  western  limits  of  New  Salem. 
This  is  the  only  original  building  now  standing.  It 
is  now  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  to  protect  it  from 
relic  hunters,      Bv.  1-131,151. 
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GREEK'S  ROCKY  BRANCH 


Thi8  view  shows  Green's  Rocky  Branch  which  flows  through 
the  o^len  on  the  South  Side  of  New  Salem 


THE  MENTOR  GRAHAM  SCHOOL 


This  18  the    s  ite  of  the  school  of  Mentor  Graham,  at  ^e^  Salem, 
on  the  south  side  of  Rocky  Branch  Glen.     Graham  was  a 
friend  and  counselor  of  Lincoln. 
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■  BLACK  HAWK 

5*iSar«i:.     In  1832  Lincoln  participated  as  captain 
of  militia  in  th  ~:  Black  Hawk  war. 


Bv. 1-130 


MAP  OF  THE  BLACK  HAWK  CAMPAIGN 


This  mar^  shows  Lincoln's  supposed  line  of  march  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War. 


THE  OLD  MILL  AT  ROCKY  FORD 


']::^i^-~Q^i±-M~±^--ai'-^^'^  Ijincoln  laid  out  a  town 

here,  which  he  named  Alhany  on  the  original  T^lat,  now  in 
Rome,  U.Y.     In  later  years,  Lincoln  often  stopped  here 
to  talk  with  "Daddie  Rankin,"  themiller. 


LINCOLN'S  FIGHT  WITH  JACK  ARMSTROIiG 


Tfe^e-'-f4r^4--^'4^^' Ja»€4£«-A.r  This 
an  artist's  conceiDtion  of  the  famous  encounter. 
Bv. I-lll 
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Abraham  Lincoln.     One  of  the  earliest  r)icture8  of 
Lincoln,  made  from  a  daguerreotype  taken  in  1848. 

T.  vol.1  Frontispiece. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

This  is  a  detail  taken  a  daguerreotype  made  in  1848, 
which  shows  Lincoln  sitting.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
pictures  of  him  and  one  of  the  best. 


.pHE  COURT  HOUSE  AT  VANDALIA 


In  1834  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
and  attends  its  sessions  in  this  building  which  was 
then    the  capitol-  or  State  House,  as  it  was  usually 
named.     Here  Lincoln  was  influential     in  bringing  about 
the  removal  of  the    seat  of  the  State  government  to 
Springfield. 


(      Use  the  illustration  of 


of  this  series) 


THE  GRAVE  OF  ANN  RUTLEDGE 


Ann  Rutledge  was  born  Jan.  7,  1813  and  died  Aug.  25,  1835 
She  was  buried    in  the  old  Concord  Cemetery  on  the 
McGrady  Rutledge  farm  about  a  mile  from  the  present  Con- 
cord Church.      K.  102. 
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LINCOLN'S  GRAmaR 


The  picture  shows  a  copy  of  Kirkham's  Grammar  used 

by  Lincoln,  who  wrote  upon  the  title  page  : 

"  Ann  M.  Rutledge 

is  now  learning 

Grammar. " 

For  the  story  of  Ann  Rutledge  and  Lincoln,  see  Bv.  1-145. 
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LINCOLN  DEFENDS  AN  INDIAN 


This  -oicture  illustrates  a  traditional  event  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war.     Captain  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
life  of  an  Indian  captive. 


Qv.   1-131,  n.lO. 


LINCOLN'S  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS 


After  Lincoln's  return  from  war,  he  was  defeated  in 
his  candidacy  for  the  State  Legislature,   (Bv. 1-126)  and 
burdened  with  debt  as  a  result  of  his  business  venture 
with  William  F. Berry.     He  became  Postmaster  in  1833  and 
surveyor  under  John  Calhoun.     The  picture  shows  his  sur- 
veying instruments. 


Bv.  1-132. 


BOWLING  GREEN'S  HOUSE 


The  picture  shows  a  stable,  half  a  mile  north  of 
New  ^ Salem,  which  was  once  a  part  of  the  home  of 
Lincoln's  good  friend.  Bowling  Green. 


NEWSALEM 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  NEW  SALEM  BY  W.E. BARTON 

Journal  of  111,  State  Hist,  Soo,    XIX  Nos.  3-4 

0ct,1926-Jan.  1927,  p,74 

Delivered  before  joint  meeting  May  8,  1926 

Contains  the  Onstott  pictorial  map  of  New  <^alem  but  lacks  key 
giving  names  ofbuildings. 

Report  of  conversation  with  Sarah  Rutledge  ^uanders  who  died 
Mayl,1922.  held  in  summer  of  1921.    The  Rutledge  letters 
are  discussed  in  full     and  new  material  of  imr^ort  given. 


ABRAmi  hncom  km  m  salbi  by  w.e.bartok 

.ou.naI  Of  ni.  State  Hist.^Soc.  ^^IX^Nos.  3^4^ 

Delivered  issfore  joint  meeting  May  8,  IdZB 

Contains  the  Onstott  piotoyial  map  of  Bew  c^alem  but  laoks  key 
giving  name®  ofbiiildlng-t.  '■  ' 

nmoTt  of  cowoiraattoE  with  sarah  Bjitladge  ^mnder©  ^Ho  diee 
Mayl,19S3,  beld  in  of  Tbe  Rutledg^  letters 

dleoBSsed  in  full     ■S'l^Qt        material  of  i^-ort  given. 


■    Speedometer  Readings  at  Bew  Salem 

^  Mile© 

Froffl  Park  Entrance,  north-westerly  to  site  of  Bowling  Green*®  Hoiisa  .3 

From  Park  Entrance  ,  south  to  sign  marking  site  of  Bam     '  ^  ^  -I 

*       to  bridg€?  &QTQm  Green*©  RoolcyBranoli  .4  . 

«    ,  to  gat©  in  f gnoa,  through  wbich  a  path 
lead®  due  west  to  o^etary  and  site  of 
;V  Mentor  Qts^hmn*^  So'hool 

from  Park  Entrance,  ©ovitMestsrly  to  Clary*®  Store  >t 

to  B'erry  and  Lincoln*©  Store  ■ 

to  Hill's  Oar  ding  Mill  .45 

Horth  ©I'ie  of        '  ^  .  ^  „^ 

street  to  !!•  Waddell .50 

to  P*  Morris's  .56 

to  iiouses  of  Kelso  and  Miller  .60 


froHi  H,0nstott»8  home  at    west  limit  of  Park,  easterly 

to  lioht,  Jobnaon*^ 


to  Dr.  Allen*© 
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Thie  map  i©  an  enlargement  of  the  Illinois  Tallula  Quadrangle,  of  the 
U.S.OeolOEiioal  Survey.  H.M. Wilson  and  W.H.Herron,  Geographers  in  charge. 
Topography  by  W.J»lloyd  and  A.T*Fowler.  Control  toy  E.L.McHair  and  Geo. 
T.Hawkins.  Surveyed  in  1906-1907/. 

The  locations  of  buildings  and  roads  were  made  with  the  assistance  of 
Thomas  P.Reep  of  Petersburg,  author  of  Lincoln  at  New  Salem. (1927) 
The  dash  and  dot  line  from  the  Abel  to  the  Green  house  represents  a 
path  often  trod  by  Lincoln.  .    «^  . 

The  old  road  which  passed  in  front  of  Lincoln  and  Berry's  Store  is  no 
longer  in  evidence.  The  old  road  leading  east  from  the  main  road  to  the 
dam  and  the  road  leading  south  from  Dr.  Allen's  are  nearly  obliterated, 
but    can  be  identified.    The  heavy  dotted  line  shows  the  path  used  by  Lin- 
coln in  going  to  Mentor  Graham's  School. 

The  contours  of  this  map    represent  ten  foot  differences  of  ^^^^^^^^>. 
the  highest  being  600ft.  above  sea  level  and  that  nearest  the  river, 500ft. 
Owing  to  weathering  and  grading,  these  contours  are  not  absolutely  reli- 
able. The  broken  line  west  of  Abel's  house  shows  the  approximate  location 
of  the  beginning  of  the  600ft,  plain.    In  front  of  Berry  and  Lincoln's 
store,  and  descending  northeasterly,  there  is  now  a  ravine  which  the 
contours  do  not  represent. 
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